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Copenhagen ! ¥/here are the Dugongs of Rodriguez so 
charmingly described by Leguat? Vanished! Where 
are the Sea-elephants of Ascension, Tristran d’Acunha 
and the Crozettes ? So hunted down that it is not 
worth a skipper’s while to seek them ! Where are the 
countless and mighty Otaries that Pe'ron found in Bass’s 
Straits? Not there assuredly ! * The list of questions 
might be extended indefinitely. Surely it is time to stop 
such wanton, such short-sighted destruction. Let me not 
be misunderstood, however. No one believes more firmly 
than I do in the right which man has to turn animals to 
his use. It is the abuse of which I complain. It is an 
abuse of power to slaughter these creatures in such 
places and at such times of the year as must lead to their 
utter extinction ; and I know there are many naturalists, 
some of high standing, who think with me, though per¬ 
haps their acquaintance with the facts has not been 
sufficient to make them see so clearly as I do that inter¬ 
ference with the abuse must speedily be adopted or it 
will be too late. Naturalists, as a rule, are rare in the 
legislature of this country, but is there not one, at least, 
to call upon the Government to take the necessary steps ? 
Granted that these steps are beset with difficulties—so 
much the more honour to him who surmounts them. The 
Russians and the Americans have been before us, and 
through their wise measures there is now' every chance 
that the Seals of the Northern Pacific will continue to 
exist for many a long year to the great profit of all con¬ 
cerned. 

In this matter, as in similar cases, the present gene¬ 
ration will deservedly be reproached by posterity if we 
steadily shut our eyes to what has taken place and to 
what is going on now. Alfred Newton 


NOTES 

Signor Schiaparelli, Director of the Milan Observatory, 
has been appointed Director of the Florence Observatory in 
place of the late Signor Donati. The Florentine Observatory, 
which stands near Galileo’s Tower at Arcetri, is in every way 
superior to that of Milan, and we may look for considerable re¬ 
sults from an astronomer who has already done much with small 
opportunities. 

On Monday evening Sir Samuel Baker met with an enthusi. 
astic reception at the meeting of the Geographical Society, from 
a large, distinguished, and brilliant audience, which included the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. Sir Samuel spoke 
mainly of what he had done to suppress the slave-trade, and of 
the almost overwhelming difficulties he and his brave wife had to 
f ace in bringing the lawless African tribes to reason. After Sir 
Samuel sat down, the Prince of Wales said a few words, and 
testified to the sincerity of the Khedive. 

In his address at the opening meeting of the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Chemical Society, the president. Dr. Lunge, spoke of his 
visit to the Vienna Exhibition, and of the rapid progress which 
the Continent is making in the manufacture of the finer chemi¬ 
cals. The reason, he says, is not far to seek. “ You find in every 
chemical works on the Continent, I may say, without exception, 
one, sometimes several, chemists of thoroughly scientific training, 
who have acquired their theoretical basis by three or four years’ 
studying at a University or a Polytechnical Institution. One 
“works,” to which I havefalready alluded, certainly one of the 
largest in Germany, keeps something like half-a-dozen such 
chemists (not practical managers), with salaries varying from 
300 1. to 400/., and it retains the services of an accomplished 
chemist, of scientific reputation, at a salary of nearly 2,000/. per 
annum, exclusively for theoretical work in the laboratory, with¬ 
out any trouble or responsibility connected with the manufactur- 

* See Mr. Charles Gould’s remarks in the Monthly Notices, &c., of 
the Royal Society of Tasmania for 1871, pp. 6r—67- 
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ing work outside. But then, they do constantly invent new 
things there, and make them in tons, or hundreds of tons, when 
the chemical world outside has, perhaps, barely heard of the 
discovery of a new compound, with a barbarous name, appa¬ 
rently only obtainable at the rate of a few grains in a sealed tube 
after many weeks’ patient work. What I maintain, after a visit 
to the Vienna Exhibition, and at a few German and Austrian 
chemical works, is, that foreign countries are taking the wind 
out of our sails very fast in this line, and that both their rate of 
progress and the means of attaining it are very much superior to 
ours.” 

A preliminary meeting was held on November 29 in the 
Physical Laboratory of the Science Schools, South Kensington, 
to consider the formation of a Physical Society. The chair was 
taken by Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F. R. S. Thirty-six gentlemen 
were present, including most of the physicists of London. It 
was resolved that the following gentlemen be requested to serve 
as an organising committee:—W. G. Adams, E. Atkinson, W. 
Crookes, A. Dupre, G. C. Foster, J. H. Gladstone, T. M. 
Goodeve, F. Guthrie, O. Henrici, B. Loewy, Dr. Mills, A. W. 
Remold, and H. Sprengel. A letter was read from the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education, granting the use of 
the Physical Laboratory and apparatus at the Science Schools, 
South Kensington, for the purposes of the Society. 

The Photographic News says that a curious and important dis¬ 
covery has been made by Dr. Vogel during the last few weeks. 
It consists, as he describes it in a private letter, in making the non- 
actinic rays under certain circumstances actinic. “ I have found,” 
he says, “ that bodies which absorb the yellow ray of the spec¬ 
trum make bromide of silver sensitive to the yellow rays. In 
like manner I find bodies which absorb the red ray of the spec¬ 
trum make bromide of silver sensitive to the red rays. For 
example, by the addition of corallin —which absorbs the yellow 
ray- -to a bromide of silver film it becomes as sensitive to the 
yellow ray as to the blue ray.” This is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and interesting observations in connection with actino- 
chemistry which has been made for several years. 

An examination will be held at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
April 14, 1874, and following days, for the purpose of filling up 
four open scholarships of the yearly value of 90/. tenable for five 
years. Candidates must not have attained the age of 20 years. 
One of the open scholarships will be awarded for mathematics 
and one for natural science in case competent candidates offer 
themselves. Candidates offering in natural science should be pro¬ 
ficient in either physics, chemistry, or physiology, and possess 
some acquaintance with a second physical science. These candi¬ 
dates are requested to signify by letter to the Provost, as early 
as may be in March, their intention of standing, and to state at 
the same time the subjects they propose to offer, in order that 
the necessary arrangements may be made for their examination. 
Candidates are to call on the Provost in the College-hall at 9 
p.M. on Monday, April 13, bringing with them satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of date and (where necessary) place of birth, and testi¬ 
monials of good conduct from their schoolmasters or tutors. 

The following alterations have been made in the programme 
of lectures at the Royal Institution :—In consequence of Prof. 
Tyndall’s desire to give six lectures on the Physical Properties 
of Gases and Liquids on Tuesdays before Easter, Prof. Ruther¬ 
ford will give five lectures on Respiration before Easter, and six 
lectures on the Nervous System after Easter. At the Friday 
evening meeting, March 6, Sir Samuel Baker will lecture on the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade of the White Nile. Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson will lecture after Easter. 

Mr. Henry Lee reports the development of a new calcareous 
sponge Jn the Brighton Aquarium. In its early condition it 
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closely resembles, in its mode of growth, Leucosolenia botryoides, 
but afterwards, in some instances, becomes massive and semi- 
globose. It has been submitted for examination to Dr. Bower- 
bank, who describes it as follows “In the young state, a con¬ 
geries of thin fistulse, like a Leucosolenia ; when adult massive ; 
furnished with numerous thin conical or cylindrical cloacal 
organs, very variable in size and length. Surface of the mass 
mooth and even ; small cloacae furnished with numerous long, 
slender, acerate, external defensive spicula, projected ascendingly 
at small angles to the surface ; large cloacae nearly destitute of 
external defensive spicula, furnished with a few long, slender, ace¬ 
rate, procumbent spicula; internal defensive spicula of cloaca: 
spiculated, equi-angular, tri-radiate; spicular ray, slender and 
attenuated. Oscula minute, distributed on the inner surfaces of 
the cloacse. Pores unknown. Dermal membrane pellucid aspi- 
culous. Skeleton spicula, equi-angulated and rectangulated, tri- 
radiate ; radii slender and unequal in length, distorted ; colour, 
cream white. Habitat, Brighton Aquarium, Henry Lee. Ex¬ 
amined in the dried state.” This sponge will be figured in 
three several conditions of its development, in the forthcoming 
third volume of Dr. Bowerbank’s valuable monograph of the 
British Sponsriadce, published by the Ray Society, and will be 
known as Leuconia Sosnesii ; Dr. Bower bank .having named it 
after Mr. Somes, the chairman of the Brighton Aquarium 
Company. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman points out how desirable 
a thing it is that a marine aquarium should be erected in Edin¬ 
burgh. 0 “The city,” he rightly says, “abounds in educational 
establishments, to which such an institution would be an invalu¬ 
able accessory. Great local facilities exist for the creation of an 
aquarium, and were a scheme for that purpose but set on foot, 
many willing hands would aid in its realisation. The cost would 
not be great, considering the advantages to be obtained ; and it 
is certain the establishment would be self-supporting.” We 
hope to see the matter earnestly taken up by proper hands. 

THE fifth part of the illustrated work on Lepidoptera, domestic 
and foreign, by Mr. Herman Strecker, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has made its appearance. In the present part the illustrations 
relate entirely to the genus Catocala, of which one supposed new 
species is presented under the name of C. perplexa, from the 
vicinity of Brooklyn. Mr. Strecker merits particular commenda. 
lion from the fact that this work is prepared exclusively by his 
own hand, the illustrations being drawn on stone, printed, and 
coloured by himself—and, if we mistake not, the type of the 
text is set up by him likewise—all done in the intervals of his 
daily labour as a mechanic. The expense of the work fifty 
cents per number- is such a mere trifle that we trust he will be 
encouraged by a sufficient subscription list to continue it to com¬ 
pletion, increasing the number of plates, as he promises to do, 
without any change in the price, should he receive the desired 
patronage. 

The London Association of Correctors of the Press held a 
conversazione on Saturday last under the presidency of Mr. B. 
H. Cowper, editor of the Queen. We are glad to notice that 
the principal items of the programme were of a scientific cha¬ 
racter. Mr. E. R. Johnson, Chairman of the Association, read 
a paper on the past work of the Association, enumerating some 
of the papers and discussions on philological topics which had 
engaged its attention, and while commending the study of philo¬ 
logy, the advantage of an acquaintance with one or other of 
the exact sciences was set forth. Mr. G. Chaloner, late Secretary 
of the Association, and lecturer on Chemistry at the Birkbeck 
Institution, enlightened the meeting as to some of the properties 
of hydrogen, accompanying his remarks with appropriate experi¬ 
ments. Mr. J. T. Young discoursed on the glacial period, and 
exhibited some fossils illustrative thereof. The wonders of the 


microscope and stereoscope also contributed to the enjoyment A 
the evening. 

The two scientific papers in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Meteorological Society are :—“ On some Results of 
Temperature Observations at Durham/’ by Mr. J. J. Plummer ; 
and “ Notes on the Connection between Colliery Explosions 
and Weather in the year 1871,” by Messrs. R. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., and W. Galloway. The subject of the latter article 
is of the greatest importance to miners, and, in connection with 
it, we would call attention to a letter in yesterday’s Times warn¬ 
ing colliery managers of the present high reading of the baro¬ 
meter. We are glad to se@ from the Report of the Council that 
the Society has attained an exceedingly prosperous and alto¬ 
gether satisfactory condition. 

No. XI. of Petermann’s Mittheilungen , contains a brief letter 
from Dr. Richard v. Drasche, concerning Ms geological voyage 
to Spitzbergen in July and August last. The letter contains a 
few very valuable details as to the physical and geological cha¬ 
racteristics of the west coast of the island. 

Sir George Rose, F.R.S., died at Brighton on the 3rd inst. 
in the 92nd year of his age. 

Dr. Speier, of Fulda, has been appointed by the Japanese 
Government as Professor cf Natural Sciences at Yeddo. A 
very handsome salary has been guaranteed to him by the 
Japanese Embassy at Berlin. Other appointments are expected 
to follow in the departments of Experimental Physics and 
Medicine. 

Apropos of the letter in this week’s number on the 
British Museum, we take the following from an article 
in a recent number of Iron on “Our National Museums : 

As at present constituted, Museums may be broadly di¬ 
vided into three types: first, that of the South Kensing¬ 
ton, Jermyn Street, and Bethnal Green Museums in London, 
and the Albert Museum in Exeter,—a type of the actually useful 
museum, where the artisan may see illustrations of manufactur¬ 
ing operations, and the artist may find examples of the master¬ 
pieces of old. Here everything is neat, orderly, and simple ; 
no object is without a label, which explains clearly what it is ; 
and spectators need not wander about among collections of in¬ 
comprehensible curiosities, which excite in their minds wonder 
but no interest. The second type is that of the British Museum, 
which is purely scientific. Museums like this are scattered over 
the country, containing vast numbers of useful specimens buried 
in drawers and cases, adorned with Latin labels; museums 
wherein the populace rove about with awe, partly at the mon¬ 
strous objects displayed to their gaze and partly at the tre¬ 
mendous names which they bear. These museums are only 
fitted for scientific persons; they are next to useless to others, 
unless, as has been lately done in the British and Ipswich Mu¬ 
seums, superintendents and curators are willing to descend from 
their high level and escort bodies'of the simpler folk through the 
collections, giving as they go some plain account of the more 
prominent objects. A third type of museum is scarcely to be 
found in any national collection. It is usually seen in. small 
country towns, where dusty cases are arranged in ill-lighted 
rooms, and are made the receptacle of rubbish brought by resi¬ 
dent gentlemen from all parts of the world—one giving a collec¬ 
tion of minerals for which he has not room; another a few 
drawers of butterflies of which he has grown tired. South Sea 
islanders’ weapons, elephants’ tusks, and other spoils of the 
chase are scattered about in comers and on walls, and the col¬ 
lection of oddments is dubbed a “ museum.” Our readers can 
draw on their own experience for other details on this subject, 
and we are much mistaken if they do not agree with us that the 
energy that is expended with but little useful result on our 
local and national museums is almost or entirely thrown away. 
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'The little town of Massa Marritima (Tuscany), says the Journal 

f the Society of Arts , sets an example which would be well to be 
followed by many larger and better known towns, both in Italy 

^ this country. In 1867 the municipality of Massa purchased 
the interesting collection of minerals, models of mining machi- 
rier y } and specimens of tools used in mines in various coun¬ 
tries from Signor Teodoro Haupt, a well-known mining engineer 
0 f Florence, together with a complete series of maps and plans 
of most of the mines in Tuscany. This forms the nucleus of the 
museum, which has since been enriched by a collection of the 
birds and animals found in the province, the donation of a medical 
man residing in the town, and their value is considerably enhanced 
by being well arranged and tabled with both common and scien¬ 
tific names. .The library now contains about 6,000 volumes, 
some of which are of great value, as being extremely rare, and 
relating to the history of the republic of which Massa was once 
the capital. The archseological department contains a very 
beautiful Etruscan funeral urn. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include four Bull Frogs {Rana mugiens ) from 
Nova Scotia, presented by Dr. B. Sanderson, F.R. S. ; two 
white-handed Gibbons [Hylobates lar) from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, presented by' Sir H. Ord, C.B : ; two * Griffin Vultures 
(Gyps /ulus) and a Golden Eagle (.Aquila chrysaetos ), European, 
presented by Mr. A. J. White ; two Rough-legged Buzzards 
[Arc Mint loo lagopus ), European, presented by Mi*. A. B. 
Hepburn ; a Green Monkey (Cercopithecus callitrichus ) from 
India ; and a Bonnet Monkey [Mctcacits radiatus ) from India, 
presented by Miss Bradshaw; a Barasingha Deer (Cervus 
duvaucelii) from the Himalayas, received in exchange ; and a 
Hairy Armadillo [Dasypus villosus) from La Plata, deposited. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
Dor Naturforscher, Oct. 1873.—Among the abstracted matter 
in this number we find an account of recent experiments by M. 
Exner, to determine the {1 reaction time” of the sensorium. 
Some part of the body having been stimulated, the person imme¬ 
diately made a signal by pressing a key with the right hand. 
Marks were produced on a blackened cylinder, both at stimula¬ 
tion and at signalling, and the interval was noted. The reaction 
time (which ranged between 0*1295 ail( ^ 0*3576 sec. in 7 persons) 
seems independent of age, and is shortest in those who have the 
habit of concentration. The tables also show it to have been 
shortest in stimulation of the eye with an induction shock ; then 
follow, in order, electric shock to finger of left hand, sudden 
sound, electric shock to forehead, shock to right-hand finger, 
sight of an electric spark ; and lastly, shock to toes of left foot. 
M. Exner analyses the reaction time into 7 “moments.”—In 
chemistry we have some important observations on the non- 
lumin011s flame of the Bunsen burner, by M. Bloclimann, and 
on vinegar-ferment and its cause, by MM. Mayer and Knierim, 
who think the action of mycodermaaceti probably physiological, 
and that it is a kind of bacterium which shows a mobile and an 
immobile state ; the latter producing rapid acetification. Further, 
the vinegar-production occurs without the presence of nitro¬ 
genous substances, though less slowly than where they are pre¬ 
sent .—An interesting question in plant-geography is that as to 
the transport of seeds by ocean-currents, and in other ways inde¬ 
pendent of human agency. M. Thuret has been experimenting 
on this in Antibes. Having tried 251 different species, he 
knows of only two kinds of bare seed which are capable of float¬ 
ing, Maurandia and Phormxum. A long immersion in sea-water 
does not always destroy the vitality of seeds. Out of 24 species 
immersed more than a year, at least 3 germinated afterwards as 
vigorously as seeds kept quite dry.—We find astronomical notes 
on the spectra of the two new comets. III. and IV., of 1873? 
and on the connection of solar protuberances with auroras 
(Tacchini); and in meteorology there is a notice of Dr. Koppen's 
valuable researches on an eleven years' period of temperature.— 
In physics, the subjects are : short galvanic currents and elec¬ 
trical discharges (Edlund), armatures of magnetic bundles 
(Jamin), and molecular rotatory power of vinous acid and its 
salts (Landolt).—A review of HackeFs Die KalkscMvamme , by 
M. v. Martens, is worthy of notice. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Zoological Society, Dec. 2,—Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S. 
vice-president, in the chair. A communication was read from 
Dr. James Hector, containing an account of the complete skele¬ 
ton of Cnemiornis calcitrans , Owen, and showing its affinity to 
the Natatores.—Prof. Owen, F.R. S., read a paper containing a 
restoration of the skeleton of Cnemiornis calcitrans , Owen, with 
remarks on its affinities to the Lamellirostral group, and forming 
the twentieth part of his series of memoirs of extinct birds 
of the genus Dinornis and its allies.—-A communication was read 
from Mr. W. H. Hudson, containing an account of the habits of 
the Pipit [Anthus correudera) of the Argentine Republic.—A 
communication was read from Mr. A. G. Butler, containing a 
revision of the species of the genus Protogonius. —A communi¬ 
cation was read from Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R. S. ? on the skulls of 
some seals from Japan, with description of a new species, pro¬ 
posed to be called Eumetopias elongata.—Mx. P. L. Sclater read 
a paper on some birds collected in Peru by Mr. H. Whitely, 
being the seventh of the series of articles upon this subject.—A 
communication was read from Mr. Henry Whitely, containing 
additional notes on humming-birds collected in High Peru. —A 
communication was read from Mr. R. Swinhoe, containing re¬ 
marks on the Black Albatross with flesh-coloured bill, of the 
China Seas.—Mr. Garrod read a paper on the visceral anatomy 
of the Ground Rat (Aulacodus stvinderianus). 

Linnean Society, Dec. 4.—Mr. G. Bentham, president, in 
the chair.—Revision of the genera and species of Tulipese, by 
Mr. J. G. Baker. In this tribe of Liliacem the author includes 
the caulescent capsular genera with distinct perianth-segments 
and leafy stems bulbous at the base, viz., Fritillaria, Tulipa, 
Lilium, Calochortus, Erythronium, and Lloydia. The cha¬ 
racters presented by the different orders were described seriatim 
in the paper. In the structure of the underground stems there 
are four leading types, viz., (1) a squamose perennial bulb, con¬ 
sisting, when mature, of a large number of thin flat scales tightly 
pressed against one another, and arranged spirally round a cen¬ 
tral axis which is not produced either vertically or horizontally, 
as exemplified in all the Old-world species of Lilium ; (2) in 
most of the species of Fritillaria we have a pair only ox hemis¬ 
pherical scales, half as thick as broad, pressed against the base 
of the flower-stem, these scales being the bases of single leaves 
which die down before the flower-stem is produced; (3) an 
annual laminated truncated bulb occurs generally in Tulipa, Calo- 
chortus , and Eu-Lloydia ; (4) in thefsection Gageopsis of Lloydia 
we have a truncated corm. The leaves are very uniform through¬ 
out the tribe, with the exception of a section of Lilmin , Cardio- 
crinum, with long clasping petioles. The perianth leaves are all 
coloured except in Calochortus , when the three outer segments 
are sepaloid and lengthened into points. The stamens are al¬ 
ways six in number and nearly equal in length, hypogynous, and 
the dehiscence of the anther never properly introrse, but lateral, 
exactly as in Colckicum, In the capsule, Calochortus differs from 
the other genera in its septicidal dehiscence. As regards the 
connection between Liliacixe and Colchicaceae Mr. Baker is dis¬ 
posed to lay less stress than before on the evidence of any sharp 
line of demarcation between the orders, all the characters usually 
ascribed to the latter order being found in some of the genera of 
Liliacese. In its Geographical Distribution the tribe is spread 
throughout the north temperate zone ; only one species, Lloydia 
serotina, is really boreal and Alpine; the southern limits are 
Mexico, the Philippines, South China, the Neilgherries, and the 
southern borders of the Mediterranean; the principal concen¬ 
tration of species is in California and Japan ; nearly all are hardy 
in this climate. Lilium with 46, and Fritillaria with 55 species, 
have the distribution of the tribe ; the latter stopping eastwards 
at the Rocky Mountains, while the former reaches the Atlantic 
sea-board ; Tulipa, with 48 species, is restricted to the Old 
World, reaching from Spain, Britain, and Scandinavia to Japan 
and the Himalayas ; Calochortus, with 2 1 species, is confined to 
Mexico and the v/est side of the Rocky Mountains ; of the 5 
species of Erythronium, 1 is confined to the Old World and 4 to 
the New ; the 3 species of Gageopsis are Oriental and Siberian ; 
while Lloydia serotina is the most widely spread of all the Lili- 
aciese, and a unique instance of a petaloid Monocotyledon of 
the North Temperate Zone with almost universal high moun¬ 
tains and Arctic distribution. 

Chemical Society, Dec. 4.—Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., vice- 
president, in the chair.—A paper entitled Mineralogical Notices, 
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